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SUNDAY 


Daylight saving begins for about 
35,000,000 people in U.S. 


Parade in New York City opens Negro 
Health Week. 


MONDAY 


Eastman School of Music (Rochester, 
N.Y.) holds festival of American Music. 


TUESDAY 


National holiday in Japan celebrates 
Emperor Hirohito’s birthday. 


WEDNESDAY 


Anniversary of inauguration of George 
Washington as first President of the 
United States in 1789. 


“Port preparedness dedication” of U.S. 
ports under Defense program. 


THURSDAY 


Beginning of May, peak month for tor- 
nados and suicides. 


International Labor Day. In U.S. com- 
memorates winning of 8-hour day. 


Government launches $3,000,000 ad- 
vertising campaign to sell defense 
bonds, saving certificates and stamps. 


FRIDAY 


Opening of conference called by Secre- 
tary of Commerce to discuss problems 
of food, clothing and textiles caused 
by Defense program. 


SATURDAY 


About 25,000 people at Shreveport, La., 
take part in Tri-State song-fest. 


67th running of Kentucky Derby at 
Louisville, Ky. 
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‘We Are Increasing Taxes by a Third’ 
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New Tax Plan to Cost $26.50 a Person 


Designed to add 3% billions to nation’s income; 
Purchasing power of consumers faces slash 


Last week the shape of sacrifice 
to come began to take on an aspect 
of grim reality for the American 
people. The week began with bright 
spring sunshine smiling on_ the 
White House annual Easter Egg roll- 
ing, with the laughter of children 
and the crack of baseball bats. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in fine health and high 
good humor, celebrated his ninth sea- 
son as a “major leaguer” by tossing 
the ball that inaugurated the 1941 
baseball season, and while a capacity 
crowd of 33,000 packed the Griffith 
stadium in the nation’s capitol the 
New York Yankees beat the Wash- 
ington Senators, 3-0. 

These were the signs of an or- 
dinary American spring. But even as 
the week began signs were not lack- 
ing to warn that this spring and the 
march of seasons it ushers in will be 
far from ordinary. And as the week 
ended, with the President’s warning 
that the American people were not 
sufficiently aware of the nation’s peril, 
the war abroad and its consequences 
at home cast their lengthening shad- 
ows on every family. 


BOOST IN TAXES 


Congressional Leaders 
Give ‘Go Ahead’ Signal 


The Roosevelt administration, 
speaking through Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau, proposed a gigantic new 
tax program last week, designed to 
add $3,500,000,000 to the govern- 
ment’s annual income. Republican 
and Democratic leaders in Congress 
gave their approval. 

President Roosevelt also endorsed 
the idea, and is expected soon to 
present it to the nation. “The Presi- 
dent,” said Morgenthau “will choose 
his own time and place for discussing 
this with the people.” 

Meanwhile, Morgenthau is sched- 
uled to give formal testimony, prob- 


ably this week, before the Congres- 
sional committees which must put 
the plan in legislative form and pre- 
sent it to Congress. At that time 
more on the nature of the new taxes 
will be revealed. 


Into All Pocketbooks 


Last week the Secretary gave a 
pretty good preview of how deep the 
new taxes will reach into all pocket- 
books. Their primary purpose, of 
course, is to help finance the esti- 
mated $19,000,000,000 for the com- 
ing fiscal year. Morgenthau thought 


Nation’s Week 


(1) Taxes up. Auto pro- 
duction cut. 


(2) Convoys still in dis- 
pute. 


(3) Stimson hints new 
A.E.F. 


we “ought to raise at least two-thirds 
of our expenditures by taxation and 
one-third by borrowing.” 


But the new tax program has a 
job to do beyond and apart from the 
normal tax job of raising revenue. 
One of its major objectives is to cut 
the purchasing power of consumers, 
to divert a portion of every family’s 
income from commodity buying to 
investment in the defense program. 

Some economists in the government 
have advocated that defense be fi- 
nanced mainly through borrowing 
plus steeply graded income and ex- 
cess profit taxes. .he administration, 
it is now apparent, has rejected this 
in favor of a spread-the-taxes plan. 
As Secretary Morgenthau said: “One 
of the reasons we suggested two-thirds 
taxation and one-third borrowing was 
that it could certainly be a strong 


deterrent to higher prices, and I think 
one of the reasons why our conferees 
accepted it so readily was because 
they always worry about inflation”. 


The inflation worriers argue that 
re-employment and higher wages, at 
a time when factories are turning 
out war materials and cutting down 
on the production of civilian goods, 
necessarily leads to higher prices. 
The adoption of their philosophy 
marks a major shift in administra- 
iton economics. The New Deal efforts 
to increase consumer buying are thus 
shifted into reverse. 


Spread-the-Taxes 


Steeply graded income taxes, high 
inheritance, gift and corporate ex- 
cess profits taxes have relatively little 
effect on consumer purchasing though 
they are big revenue sources. Taxes 
to curb consumer buying, therefore, 
must fall on the mass of consumers, 
the middle and low income groups. 
While some boost in present tax rates 
on the upper brackets and big cor- 
porations is indicated, the core of the 
new program is its share-the-taxes 
principle. This, too, is a reversal of 
New Deal thinking which formerly 
adopted the motto of taxing “those 
best able to pay.” 


Of the new proposal Secretary 
Morgenthau said: “We are increas- 
ing taxes by about a third so it would 
be ideal if everybody would contri- 
bute one-third more next year than 
this. Every business and every in- 
dividual. That is our goal”. Mor- 
genthau made it clear it does not in- 
clude exemption for the third of the 
nation which at last report was still 
ill-fed, ill-housed and ill-clad. A 
reporter asked him, “Is it also your 
intention to reach some of those 
people, who don’t pay anything at 
present,” The Secretary replied, “Oh, 


” 


yes. 
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Various devices for securing funds 
from the lowest as well as high paid 
groups have been canvassed, it was 
disclosed. They include new excise 
taxes (soda pop was mentioned as a 
possible taxable commodity) , remov- 
ing exemptions from the now ex- 
empt lowest incomes, general sales 
taxes and taxes on payrolls. 


Revenue experts estimated the new 
taxes would average $26.50 for every 
man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try, and the overall federal tax bill 
of $12,667,000,000 would be equiva- 
lent to nearly $96 per person. Since 
children do not pay taxes, the actual 
average figure is considerably high- 
er. 


“Willing to Pay’ 


Congressional enthusiasm for the 
new tax bill seemed to run high. In 
the Senate, some days before Mr. 
Morgenthau’s announcement, there 
had been considerable plugging for 
higher tax measures. Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg (R., Mich.) said: “Con- 
gress, acting upon its responsibility, 
cannot evade or avoid the unpleasant 
task of soon reaching into every 
American pocketbook for new and 
heavy contributions with which par- 
tially to meet our defense expendi- 
tures. Mind, you, Mr. President, I am 
speaking only of preparedness ex- 
penditures. If we should become an 
active belligerent, the contemplation 
would multiply in its terrific bur- 
dens.” 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson (D., 


Senator Vandenberg: 
‘Congress can’t evade 
or avoid heavy taxes.’ 


International Soundphoto. 


Charging the U.S. is already convoying British ships part way across the Atlantic, 
Senator Tobey points to spot on map where, he states, British warships take over. 


Colo.), who recently returned from a 
trip to the West, declared he had 
“never seen people more willing to 
be taxed than they are at present 
and we ought to accommodate them”. 
He suggested that if all exemptions 
were wiped out a “very light income 
tax” might be levied on the lowes! 
bracket groups. This would give the 
notoriously impoverished beet-field 
workers in the Senator’s own state an 
opportunity to make their contribu- 
tion to defense financing. Since 
many of them average $200-$300 an- 
nual income per family, they are not 
now paying income taxes. 


CUT AUTO OUTPUT 


20% Reduction to Help 
Defense; Starts August 1 


New and higher taxes were only 
one aspect of last week’s preview 
of sacrifice. That there would also 
be less to buy, and that probably 
at higher prices, was indicated when 
OPM Director Knudsen announced 
the automotive industry will reduce 
its output of cars and trucks by 
about 20 per cent. Said Knudsen: 
“The entire industry willingly ac- 
cepted an initial 20 per cent reduction 
in the production of motor vehicles 
for the model year beginning Aug. 
1 this year, in order to make available 
more man power, materials, facilities 
and management for the defense load 
now being made ready. The reduction 
will amount to approximately 1,000,- 
000 units”. 

General Motors corporation an- 
nounced it is making no plans for new 
model passenger cars in 1943, and 
the Ford Motor company and Chrys- 
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ler left little doubt that they would 
follow suit. 

Commentatéts speculated on what 
effect the new policy, combined with 
the production cut, would have on 
motor car prices. It seemed pretty 
certain that next year’s cars would 
be this year’s model—at a stream- 
lined price. 

Last week’s decision to beat pas- 
senger cars into tanks and planes, 
however, has significance beyond 
John Doe’s sacrifice of a new car. It 
is only one of the first consequences 
of a policy upon which industry and 
government now seem determined— 
the policy of choosing priorities as 
the alternative to plant expansion. 

Industry as a whole has feared 
that greatly expanded plant capacity, 
sufficient to take care of both civilian 
and defense needs now, would lead 
to a post-war collapse. As some 
Washington officials put it, “industry 
does not believe in permanent pros- 
perity’’, and therefore aims to build 
up profit reserves now for a rainy 
post-war day. The cut in car produc- 
tion is the first harvest of this policy 
to be reaped by consumers. Indica- 
tions are that it is by no means the 
last, and that the rainy days for 
consumers have just begun. 


CONVOYS MEAN... 


Administration Denies It 
Convoys British Ships 


Last week the issue of convoys 
plagued the administration which 
appeared to be still steering a con- 
voy-short-of-convoy course. Senator 
Charles W. Tobey (R., N. H.), author 
of a resolution to prohibit convoys, 
charged United States Coast Guard 
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and naval vessels were already “es- 
corting” British ships to rendezvous 
in mid-ocean designated by the Brit- 
ish admiralty. He said that calling 
this “escorting” rather than “con- 
voying” was merely a device of the 
Roosevelt “word-twisters” to conceal 
what was going on. 

Top-ranking Navy and Coast Guard 
officials flatly denied the charge, and 
Senate Majority Leader Barkley de- 
nounced intimations that the Presi- 
dent was not acting in good faith “in 
all that he does or says on this deli- 
cate subject”. Through White House 
Secretary Stephen Early, the Presi- 
dent characterized the rumors as “a 
deliberate lie”. The Senate has 
shelved the Tobey resolution, which 
is in the Foreign Relations commit- 
tee, until April 30. 

Senator George Norris (Ind., Neb.) 
said: “Convoys can mean nothing 
else except war, although it might 
be an undeclared war. A convoy 
must shoot back at attackers and such 
shooting is war, whatever you may 
wish to call it.” 

Many newspapers urged convoying, 
even at the cost of active involve- 
ment in war. A new group, The Fight 
For Freedom committee, issued a 
manifesto that goes whole hog for 
war participation. It said: “Once 
we accept the fact that we are at 
war—even though it may be unde- 
clared—we shall at last find peace 
within ourselves”. Key members of 
the committee include Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia and Col. William J. 
Donovan. 

The Gallup Poll, in its latest survey 
of public sentiment, found that 79 per 
cent oppose sending part of the army 
to fight abroad, 69 per cent oppose 
sending part of the air force, 67 
per cent oppose sending some of our 
warships. The Gallup Institution 
said, “It has never found quite a 
fifth of the voters of the country in 
favor of a ‘shooting war’ with 
troops.” 


ANOTHER A. E. F.? 


Stimson Sees Possible 
Action ‘in Other Regions’ 


Troops were in the news last 
week, as the army changed its long- 
standing rule that only those soldiers 
who volunteer specifically for foreign 
service will be sent to overseas posts. 
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Secretary Stimson . . . 

‘U.S. must be ready for 

many, varied terrains.’ 
Under the terms of the order the 
War department will not need the 
consent of parents of enlisted men 
under 21 if the army wants to send 
them to overseas stations. It was 
explained the order really does not 
enlarge army authority, but was 
adopted to facilitate army “book- 
keeping”. 

War Secretary Henry L. Stimson 
told a special Senate committee it 
might be necessary for the United 
States to go to war not only to defend 
North and South America but also 
possibly “in other regions”. “Our 
forces must be prepared for the 
possibilities of war in many and 
varied terrains,” the Secretary said. 
Extension of the selective service 


Senator Norris . 
Convoys can mean 
nothing else but war.’ 


training to five years was also implied 
in his statement. 

Under Secretary of War Patterson 
told the same committee that 800,000 
to 1,000,000 men may soon be added 
to the present army of 1,400,000. 

And President Roosevelt told his 
press conference that present age 
limits for selective service may be 
reduced from 21 to 18 and from 35 
to a lower figure. 

Throughout the week numerous 
columnists shifted their complaints 
against the state of preparedness 
from the field of production to that of 
morale. The big stumbling block 
now, they agreed, was not in lack of 
guns of planes or battleships or even 
men—but in the lack of proper en- 
thusiasm for war among the American 
people. 


LENGTHENING DAYS 


As the spring days grew longer 
and daylight saving came due again, 
last week’s news was not all of war 
and preparation for war. 

In Philadelphia Pearl and Ben- 
jamin Mason, who in 1939 won 
$150,000 on a $2.50 investment in 
the Irish sweepstakes, celebrated the 
opening of a Negro housing develop- 
ment they built with the prize. Ma- 
son, a former relief client, said: “I’m 
glad to be able to do something for 
my people.” 

In five cities demonstrators before 
Nazi consulates who demanded free- 
dom for German Communist leader 
Ernst Thaelmann, whose 55th birth- 
day is his eighth in a concentration 
camp, had unpleasant encounters 
with the police. 

In Chicago, Dies committee wit- 
ness John Arena, editor of the Italian 
paper La Tribuna, was murdered. 
Typical headlines: “Foe of Fascism 
Slain After Seeing Dies Aids”. But 
the N. Y. newspaper, PM, said Arena 
was no foe of fascism and quoted 
this plea from his paper, “Send your 
money directly to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Rome or to the 
Italian Ambassador in Washington 
but—let them send, let them give 
gold to the Fatherland!” 

In most cities unusually warm 
weather brought a rush of people.to 
Sunday in the park. Maybe because 
they sensed that this was to be no 
ordinary spring, they seemed to be 
getting a more than ordinary joy out 
of its peaceful blessings. 
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Hitler’s Next Blitz Expected 
To Hit Suez Canal, Near East 


Widespread Arabian Revolts Against British Rule 
Feared; Hungry Ireland Fights to Keep Out of War 


With history moving at its bullet- 
like speed, strategists last week were 
already writing off the Greeks and 
their British allies as probably des- 
tined for defeat on the continent, and 
speculating on the direction of the 
next Nazi thrust. 

* Concensus was that in one form 
or another it would be an intensified 
drive on the Suez canal, the eastern 
Mediterranean, and the British Near 
East. It was also predicted this effort 
might be aided by a widespread Ara- 
bian revolt in Egypt, Iraq, Palestine 
and Arabia. It was possible, but 
not probable, that such a thrust might 
be synchronized with an invasion of 


England. 


NAZIS WIN, LOSE 


Press on in Balkans, 
Checked in N. Africa 


After conquering Yugoslavia in 
twelve days, the mighty Nazi machine 
continued crushing southward in 


Greece, its power and overwhelming 
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World’s Week 
(1) Collapse of Greece 


feared as Nazis con- 
tinue drive. 


(2) Greek premier kills 
self after pressure to 
surrender. 


(3) Nazis checked in drive 
toward Suez. 
Civil war breaks out in 
Nazi-dominated Ru- 
mania. 


Increased pressure 
brought against Ire- 
land to abandon neu- 
trality. 


Yugoslavia was com- 
pletely conquered af- 
ter twelve days. 


numbers forcing the outnumbered 
British and Greeks to retreat steadily. 
In North Africa, just over the Libyan 
border into Egypt, the German pan- 


Somewhere in Greece .. . Innocent victims of the terror and despair that war brings, 
three generations sit among the ruins of their home in the wake of a bomber attack. 


zer units were finally stopped, at least 
temporarily, after an_ irresistable 
drive had carried them 1,000 miles 
along the Libyan coast, regaining 


land won by the British from the 
Italians. 


Greece 


As a Nazi army of nearly 1,000,000 
men surged forward in the valleys 
and mountain passes of ancient 
Greece and flooded down into the 
plains of Thessaly, London newspa- 
pers began to warn their readers of 
the dangers of another Dunkirk. 

This was not because the British 
and their Greek allies were beaten. 
Although they had steadily retreated, 
their lines were never pierced last 
week nor were their flanks turned. 
Australians and New Zealanders from 
a score of mountain peaks and dozens 
of mountain passes poured a deadly 
fire into the advancing Germans, 


killed or wounded, perhaps 50,000. 


London’s gloom flowed chiefly 
from the suicide of Greek Premier, 
Alexander Korizis, and what London 
believed were the reasons for it. A 
group of the prosperous Greek middle 
class, composed for the most part of 
financiers and industrialists, have 
long believed in capitulation to the 
Nazis. Long before Greece was un- 
der Nazi attack they pressed for col- 
laboration with Hitler and as the 
danger of military defeat increased 
they increased their pressure for sur- 
render. 


Caught between the machinations 
of the pro-Nazis and the pro-British 
adherents of King George II. Korizis 
avoided a decision by suicide. How- 
ever. some British authorities feel the 
pro-Nazi group of financiers and in- 
dustrialists still have enough influ- 
ence, when it is augmented by Ger- 
man victories, to force a surrender to 
Axis forces. There are rumors that 
King George and his government may 
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flee to Egypt, carry on the fight from 
there. 

Another faction added to the trou- 
bles of Korizis. Progressives and 
those who had been trade unionists 
before the late dictator Metaxas, who 
died last January 27, outlawed trade 
unions, were moving for basic re- 
forms. Their program contemplated 
a people’s government dedicated to 
repelling the invader. 

The first result of Korizis’ death 
was a ban which read, “Assembly 
of groups is absolutely forbidden.” 
The second was the appointment of 
General Alexander Mazarakis as vice 
premier under the King. 


Africa, Near East 


The British navy, in conjunction 
with British land forces, was used 
last week to halt the Axis advance in 
Libya and Egypt that had been threat- 
ening, and perhaps will again, the 
Suez canal. In the 90 mile channel 
between Sicily and the prong of Tuni- 
sia in the Mediterranean, the British 
fleet intercepted an Axis convoy, sink- 
ing three Italian destroyers, two 5,000 
ton supply ships, a 4,000-ton muni- 
tions ship, and two 3,000-ton troop 
ships. If this disruption of supply 
can be done consistently the Axis 
forces in North Africa, estimated at 


120,000, will be badly crippled. 


At Tobruk and Sollum on the sea 
at the Libyan-Egyptian frontier a 
British fleet effectively harrassed 
Nazis attacking British in the two be- 
sieged garrisons. At week’s end the 
garrison defenders were themselves 
undergoing a terrific bombardment 
by Nazi stukas and awaiting rein- 
forcements from Italian Eritrea and 
Ethiopia. If they could arrive in 
time, the British felt that they once 
more could take the initiative in 
North Africa. 

Perhaps the most important devel- 
opment in the Near East was the ar- 
rival of “strong Imperial forces” in 
Iraq, Mohammedan stronghold and 
site of an important British oil sup- 
ply, where a fortnight ago an anti- 
British coup was successful, R. A. F. 
airfields seized, and the British repre- 
sentative expelled. 


The coup is generally thought to 
have been Nazi inspired and Moslem 
led. Similar revolts are feared else- 
where since perhaps 90 per cent of 
the populations of British-occupied 
Egypt, of British-held Palestine, of 
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the British mandate of Trans-Jordan 
and of British-garrisoned Iraq are 
Arabian nationalists and Mohamme- 
dans. The Arabs regard the British 
as their conquerors and for years 
have plotted and fought to regain 
their independence. Seldom able to 
agree among themselves they are said 
to have gained a measure of unity 


Late Premier Korizis 


and to be awaiting a proper moment 
to strike. 


In the meantime it is also feared 
that the Nazis, if Greece falls, will 
seize British-occupied Crete and move 
within damaging bombing radius of 
the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Suez canal. And there’s always the 
threat of a Nazi drive through Tur- 
key toward Iraq and Egypt. 


Bombings 


Two of the worst bombings in the 
history of the world were endured 
by 8,000,000 Londoners last week. 
Berliners, too, suffered heavy bomb- 
ings. Dispatches from London said 
on one occasion “untold thousands 
were killed and injured” and on an- 
other that “the dead were beyond 
counting.” 


The world, punch drunk and dazed 
by years of violence and cruelty, 
seemed almost indifferent to the fate 
of millions of poor people and such 
lines as these from the United Press 
in London conveyed little reality to 
most: “Tens of thousands wandered 
homeless in search of food and shel- 
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ter, thousands mourned dead or 
wounded relatives or dug in ruins 1n 
search of them.” 


WAR AND THE PEOPLE 


Protest in Many Lands: 
High Prices, Little Food 


War sometimes seems to be com- 
posed exclusively of battles, bomb- 
ings, troop movements, heroic ad- 
vances and epic retreats. As a matter 
of fact it touches most people in a 
grimmer and less spectacular way. 
To many it means higher prices, low- 
er real wages, longer hours of work 
and less food. A dull grinding pov- 
erty, filled with little but work, is 
almost as difficult for some civilians 
as constant bombing. 


Ireland 


Eamon de Valera, prime minister 
of Eire, has been told that Ireland 
faces starvation unless it accedes to 
Anglo-American wishes and grants 
bases for British ships and planes on 
the west coast of the island. Whether 
or not his informants are correct re- 
mains to be seen but last week there 
was a “terrific intensification of pres- 
sure on Ireland to abandon its neu- 
trality,” according to dispatches. 


As the British reduced by 75 per 
cent their normal shipments of tea to 
Ireland, and as other food shipments 
fell off because Britons said they had 
not the shipping to dispatch the food, 
there was much talk last week of 
what de Valera called “the starvation 
menace.” The Irish parliament ruled 
that the rich dairy farmers of Central 
Ireland turn 1,000,000 acres of their 
pasturage into crops. When many of 
the farmers refused, the Irish gov- 
ernment seized seventeen farms in 
nine different counties. However this 
did not satisfy the mass meetings of 
trade unionists which condemned 
high prices, demanded that Ireland 
remain neutral and at peace, and that 
more recalcitrant wealthy farmers be 
forced to till unplanted land. 


Italy 


Last week there were reports of 
work “slowdowns” and stoppages in 
Italy where wages for skilled labor 
have dropped to about fifteen cents 
an hour. A kilogram of meat, a little 
over two pounds, costs about $1.20. 
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The populace eats so little and has so 
little money that it was decided early 
in the war that rationing was unneces- 
sary there. According to ‘Das Reich, 
German weekly, an Italian food ex- 
pert has declared: “In’ democratic 
states it is thought that our people 
will perish from the restrictions which 
they have to suffer as a result of the 
war. However it is forgotten that the 
Italian people have been poverty 
stricken for years. Out of the 45,000,- 
000 population, 44,500,000 live on 
air, sun, love and macaroni. The re- 
maining 500,000 have plenty of every- 
thing.” ‘ 


Other Lands 


- Other affects of the war and the 
threat of war brought the following 
actions in the following countries: 

In Rumania, long rent by dissen- 
sion as to the proper extent of Nazi 
domination, civil war broke out be- 
tween the government and that wide- 
spread secret organization known as 
the Iron Guard. 

In Poland there was mass starva- 
tion and the only work for Poles was 
the forced labor in Germany at a rate 
of ten cents a day when one was paid. 
People in Warsaw were selling such 
articles as neckties, cuff links, and 
furniture in an effort, usually unsuc- 
cessful, to get food. 

In India, a magazine known as 
Newsindia, published by the Nation- 
alist India League, printed four pages 
in small type containing the names of 
those arrested for agitating for Indian 
independence and better living stand- 
ards. Some 15,000 Indians are said 
to have been jailed without trial since 
last November. 

In Germany workers were being 
given pills containing vitamins B and 
C “to overcome spring exhaustion.” 

In England shipyard workers, the 
Newcastle Trades council, the Gates- 
head Trades council, the Marsden 
Miners lodge, and the Darlington La- 
bor party passed resolutions demand- 
ing a higher ration of meat and in 
Parliament it was said: “This over- 
time working in industry is getting 
into the danger zone from the View- 
point of the exhaustion of the work- 
ers.” 

In France 150 members of the In- 
ternational Brigade who fought for 
Spanish democracy were executed at 
the orders of the Petain government. 
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Ireland Menaced By Starvation 


Unless Eire, that sovereign state composing all but the north of 
Ireland, abandons its neutrality and permits British bases on its west 
coast, it is “‘menaced by starvation,” according to Prime Minister 
Eamon de Valera. 


The British, backed unofficially by the United States government, 
declare they cannot win the War of the Atlantic against the Nagis with- 
out the bases on the westernmost part of the European area. 


The 2,965,584 Irish men in the 27,137 square miles of Eire possess 
a striking unanimity in their desire for peace. Many of their leaders 
declare that granting Britain bases will place Ireland in the war zone, 
make her the object of a possible Nazi invasion. The 800-year-old 
fight of the Irish for their liberty does not make Eire overly friendly 
to the British in their hour of need. 


In an effort to gain her point Britain is reducing her food exports 
to the undernourished Irish, if charges made in Dublin last week are 
correct. British officials say that the reduction is due to the lack of 
tonnage caused by Nazi sinkings. All many Irishmen know is that 
they are hungry. The United States is ready to send food if the bases 


are forthcoming. 
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Steel Firms Yield on 10-cent Pay Boost 


Wages could be raised 20% and still leave 67 


return on investments, government experts find 


Last week’s big labor news was 
made in the nation’s steel plants. 
The story was as big as the nation’s 
biggest industry, as basic to employer- 
employe relations as the defense pro- 
gram’s basic commodity, as complex 
as the wage-cost-price structure of 
American economy whose course is 
charted by the makers of steel. 

On the surface the story was as 
plain as the headlines in your morn- 
ing newspaper: “Major Steel Com- 
panies Boost Pay 10 cents an Hour”. 
“Aosreement With Union Adds $62.,- 
000,000 Annually to U. S. Steel’s 
Costs”. “Walkout At Midnight Avert- 
ed by Agreement”. “Bethlehem, 
Youngstown, Otis, Republic Plants 
Follow Big Steel”. 

And then the next chapter: “Steel 
Prices Kept on Ice”. ‘Henderson 
Acts to Prevent Passing on of Pay 
Rise”. 

And the next: “Industry Holds 
Price Advances Imperative”. “Steel 
Cost Survey is Pushed to Support 
Appeal”. 

But behind the headlines was a 
maze of figures, claims and counter- 
claims of what they mean—to steel 
workers, to the steel industry, to the 
taxpayers. 


Providing wage increases for 261,000 workers, Pres. J. L. Perry of U.S. Steel's 
Carnegie-IIlinois Corp. signs union contract in Pittsburgh as C1O’s Murray looks on. 


Equal Pay for Women 


Early last week U. S. Steel (Big 
Steel) signed a contract with the CIO 
Steel Workers Organizing commit- 
tee, providing a general 10-cent hour- 
ly wage, improved vacations, senior- 
ity rights, grievance machinery. It 
made history by giving the 5,000 
women workers in the tin mills equal 
pay with men—a jump from 521% 
cents an hour to 721% cents. The 
contract averted a strike of 261,000 
employes. 

At the same time Bethlehem Steel 
corporation told SWOC representa- 
tives it would meet their demands for 
the 10-cent hourly raise. 

Other steel companies followed the 
lead. At week’s end it was estimated 
that 80 per cent of the industry had 
granted the 10-cent increase. 


U. S. Freezes Prices 
The U. S. Steel and Bethlehem in- 


creases alone put an estimated 570.- 
000,000 into the yearly pay envelopes 
of 330.000 workers. 

The two companies had combined 
net profits for 1940 of $150,000,000. 
Their 1941 defense orders run close 
to $2.000.000.000. The steel industry 


Labor’s Week 


(1) Steel workers win wage 
boosts. 


(2) House committee ap- 
proves strike curb. 


(3) Mine stoppage con- 
tinues. 


has insisted it could not meet the 
10-cent increase without jacking up 
steel prices. 

Immediately after the raises were 
granted, the new Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply or- 
dered steel and iron prices tempo- 
rarily frozen at the levels which pre- 
vailed during the first quarter of 
1941. Leon Henderson, OPACS ad- 
ministrator, said: “Steel is an ele- 
ment of cost in practically every item 
of the defense program. It is also an 
element of cost, direct or indirect, 
in virtually every item of civilian 
consumption. The market place looks 
to the price of steel as sheep look to 
the bell-wether”. 

Henderson called his price order 
a “cooling-off” period. “If the frozen 
prices prove to be out of line,” he 
said, something will be done. 


Blast ‘Cooling-Off’ 


Steel heads responded hotly to the 
“cooling-off” period. R. E. Desver- 
nine, president of the Crucible Steel 
company, said the industry couldn’t 
“co-operate with both the CIO and the 
government”. 

Gloomily predicting a “profitless 
prosperity”, Desvernine pointed out 
that, while net earnings rose 14 per 
cent last year as against a 6 per cent 
wage increase, higher taxes and costs 
will probably absorb the difference 
this year. Desvernine’s Crucible Steel 
company, making its quarterly re- 
port last week, told stockholders that 
net profit for the March quarter was 
$3,044,270, or $5.90 a common share, 
compared with $1,193,156, or $1.74 a 
share in the same 1940 period. 
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The Wall Street Journal advised 
holders of steel stocks they need not 
view labor’s increased share in steel 
earnings with too much alarm. It 
said: “Although profits will be af- 
fected materially by higher wages, 
the impact will not be so severe as 
appears at first glance. 

“So long as wages do not cut prof- 
its below the excess profits tax credit, 
the cost of the wages advances, so far 
as the stockholder is concerned, is 
only about 38 per cent of the amount 
by which wages are boosted.” It es- 
timated that an increase of $40,000.- 
000 in the payroll of .U. S. Steel, 
for example, will take only $19,- 
000,000 from the company’s net 
earnings. The other $31,000,000 will 
come from tax savings. And it add- 
ed: “Since there can be little doubt 
that corporate taxes will be lifted 
soon, it is safe to say that tax savings 
will offset probably 70 per cent of 
the wage advance”. 


Confidential Memo 


The Wall Street Journal’s optim- 
ism is borne out by a confidential 
memorandum on wages and prices in 
the steel industry, prepared by gov- 
ernment economists. It informed the 
President that steel wages could be 
raised 10 per cent and still leave the 
companies with a 9 per cent return 
on their investment. According to 
the Federated Press, “Authors of the 
memo had on hand material that 
showed wages could be increased 20 
per cent and leave the companies 
with a 6 per cent return on their 
investment, but inclusion of that ma- 
terial was frowned on by ‘higher- 
ups’.” 


UAWA’S Thomas 


The government memo also found 
that when profits are high and pro- 
duction near capacity, corporations 
include in cost estimates many items 
that really should be figured as prof- 
its. “More than adequate reserves 
are set aside and expenses ordinarily 
capitalized are charged against cur- 
rent income,” it said. 


As the week ended it was reported 
the steel industry was likely to con- 
test the OPACS’ power to fix prices. 


ON OTHER FRONTS 


House Committee Puts 
OK on Strike Curb Bill 


OPM Director William S. Knud- 
sen told the Academy of Political 
Science that defense strikes are 
“criminal”. The “main trouble” in 
strikes, he said, “is that some one is 
trying to take advantage of the de- 
fense program to further his own 
ends, and I repeat that this is crimi- 
nals 


The House prepared to receive the 
Vinson “cooling-off” bill, approved 
by committee and apparently having 
the full backing of the administration. 
The bill, among other provisions, 
requires compulsory mediation by the 
NDMB with a minimum 25-day “‘cool- 
ing-off” period before workers can 
go on strike. 


The United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, began conducting strike votes 
among 160.000 workers in 61 scat- 
tered General Motors plants. UAW 
President Thomas announced that “‘if 
the strike is called no defense work 


will be affected.” 


The mine dispute remained dead- 
locked, although the President held 
out to southern operators hope of re- 
vised freight rates as compensation 
for the removal of north-south wage 
differentials. Southern operators 
were willing to meet John L. Lewis 
and the UMWA for discussion, but 
insisted the meeting should take place 
in Washington. Lewis held out for a 
meeting “away from the political at- 
mosphere that prevails in Washing- 
ton”. Although the union and the 
northern operators are in full accord 
on terms of a new contract. the latter 
wired Secretary Perkins that resump- 
tion of mining operations in the 
north would have to be put off until 
the southerners who bolted the con- 
ference came to terms with the union. 


PEDIGREES 
DEMANDED 


In Milwaukee last week the 
Smith Steel Foundry company 
approached wage negotiations 
with Local 1300, Amalgated As- 
sociation of Steel and Tin Work- 
ers. by addressing a letter (and 
publishing it) which insulted 
and astounded the union: 

“. . . Representatives of the 
Foundry will be very glad to 
meet with any agent whom you 
may select, but who is not a 
party to a confessed fraud. I 
refer specifically to stuffed bal- 
lot-boxes and the consequent 
smearing of every American’s 
right to cast his vote in secret. 

“You are hereby respectfully 
requested to relieve me and oth- 
er Foundry representatives from 
future contacts with any one 
who is personally distasteful for 
reasons expressed above... ” 

The letter was signed by Ed- 
ward A. Bacon, president. In- 
dignantly the union published 
its reply: 

“You have our full assurance 
that the representatives of the 
union who will call upon you 
are persons of impeccable char- 
acter and spotless reputation. 

“We should like to have your 
assurance, as a reciprocal cour- 
tesy that the representatives of 
your company with whom we 
are asked to negotiate be per- 
sons who have never been im- 
plicated in fraudulent stock 
manipulation . or perjury 
under oath in a public court. 
We should like further. if it is 
not an embarrassment to you, 
to have you name representa- 
tives who have not been cited 
to the La Follette committee for 
having employed labor spies. 
... We specifically hope you will 
not offend our sensibilities by 
the choice of some secret Nazi 
agent whose particular job it is 
to sabotage national defense by 
provoking strikes. 

_.. “However, we wish above 
all. to emphasize the major mat- 
ters involved. the basic purposes 
of the conference—the questions 


of wages. hours and conditions.” 
It was signed by Meyer Adel- 
man. district director, CIO. 


Insurance Companies Grab Up Farms 


26 Firms Drain $31,000,000 in Annual Interest, 
Senate Hearing Told; Mortgages at $743,961,000 


Foreclosures, Inc. 


In its survey of twenty-six lead- 
ing insurance companies, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange commission re- 
ported to the Senate Monopoly com- 
mittee that these companies hold 
$743,961,000 in farm mortgages. In- 
terest charges on the mortgages 
amount to $31,000,000 annually. 

These companies “foreclosed 
$669,559,000 of farm mortgages 
during the period from 1932 to 
1938,” according to the report. The 
report continues: “Information as- 
sembled by the Department of Agri- 
culture reveals that during the period 
from 1929 to 1939 the life insur- 
ance companies acquired more farm 
real estate than any other type of 
lending agency.” 

After selling 32.14 per cent of the 
farm real estate which they seized 
after 1930 these 26 companies now 
hold farm real estate which they 
value at $529,392,000 and an addi- 
tional $81,755,000 of farm real 


estate under contract of sale. 


Mortgage Holdings 
The farm mortgage holdings of 


the largest insurance companies are 
as follows, according to the SEC 
report: 


Farm Mortgage Holdings of Largest 
Insurance Companies as of 


December 31, 1938 


Company Amount 
Prudential s=eeee eee $167,298,000 
Northwestern __-_--__-__ 81,248,000 
Equitable of News York__ 71,593,000 
Metropolitana sees 70,986,000 
Johneianco clases 67,002,000 
Unione Centralaaesee se 50,426,000 
Mutual Benefit _________ 45,366,000 
Equitable of Iowa _______ 31,352,000 
Bankersmlite meen ae 30.681,000 
Prayelers, pes We a 29,775,000 
LAWS OLE), — lytic a heats SE 25,450,000 
11 Other Companies ____ 72,784,000 


Corporate Farming 


Some indication of the extensive 
farm operations of the chief life in- 
surance companies is given by the 
SEC’s report on the Metropolitan. 
The company harvested ‘50,000 
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bales of cotton in 1937, 10 million 
bushels of corn, 5 million bushels 
of wheat, 6 million pounds of pea- 
nuts, and one million pounds of 
tobacco as well as large crops of 
many other products.” 

To operate its chain of more than 
7,000 farms separate farms, this in- 
surance company hires a_ roving 
corps of more than 350 supervisors 
and agricultural experts. In the state 
of Iowa alone it sold farms worth 
more than $5,000,000 in 1939. 

The insurance companies main- 
tain a powerful lobby through the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, according to the SEC report. 
The association participated, the re- 
port says, “in the litigation testing 
the constitutionality of the Frazier- 
Lemke act which it had opposed un- 
successfully in the Congress.” The 
association “consequently hired at- 
torneys to represent the Louisville 
Joint Stock Land bank, one of the 
parties to the litigation. Their legal 


fees in this case amounted to $60,- 
000.” 


Protest 


The Wisconsin Council of Agri- 
culture, a parent organization rep- 
resenting various farm organizations 
in the state, sent a resolution to Con- 
gress warning against opening the 
doors to South American surpluses 
“identical in kind with our own.” 

It also opposed any attempt to 
curb farm prices which was not ac- 
companied by an attempt to curb 
“other prices.” 


‘Dire Distress’ 


A petition has been sent to Con- 
gress by farmers in St. Charles 
county, Mo., stating that they are 
“in dire distress” because of the 
action suddenly taken by the War 
department in halting payments to 
them for land acquired under the 
national defense program. Their 
land was being bought as a site 
for the Weldon Spring TNT plant. 

The. farmers state that they “sur- 
rendered possession of their property 
to the government” and “‘awaited with 
implicit faith payment of the prices 
agreed upon” only to hear later over 
the radio that the War department 
decided to repudiate the contracts in 
favor of the condemnation procedure. 
Farmers point out that many of them 
had vacated their lands and sold their 
livestock, implements and equipment. 

The War department says it is 
sorry. It stopped the plan of buy- 
ing the land when its agent demand- 
ed a 5 per cent commission, re- 
fused to take 1 or 2 per cent. 


Taxes 


A series of studies recently com- 
pleted by thirty of Iowa’s 1,000 agri- 
cultural planning committees con- 
cluded that “Tax assessments on 
farm land are never (well, hardly 
ever) closely related to the produc- 
tive value of the land.” 

Good land was found to bear much 
less tax burden in proportion to its 
income producing capacity than poor 
land. “Where good land is assessed 
at anywhere from 40 per cent to 65 
per cent of its sale value, poor land 
in some cases has been found to have 
been assessed as much as 600 per 
cent of its sale value. Moreover, 
“high-value land in northern Iowa 
are under assessed compared with 
the poor quality land in southern 
Towa.” 

This tax picture, it is said, is not 
exclusive to Iowa. Rather it is char- 
acteristic, in the main. of the entire 
country. 
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.. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


In its whimsical April manner, 
last week broke records in the east 
with a dose of mid-summer weather 
during which heat prostrations were 
reported, drenched the forest fires 
raging over 50,000 acres of the 
Ozarks which Missouri farmers had 
been battling in a losing fight, and 
pushed spring into bloom through- 
out the breadth of the country. 

In Seattle, Wash., two 19-year-old 
boys, rivals for the heart of pretty 
Helen Akers, 20, joined the Royal 
‘Canadian Air Force for strictly ro- 
mantic reasons. Helen had promised 
to marry the one who brought down 
the most German planes. 


In Every Port 


In Milwaukee, Wis., a hearty old 
Great Lakes captain had his little 
joke after death. A bachelor, he pro- 
vided for a legacy of $500 to the 
“girl friend or lady with whom I am 
keeping company just before my 
death.” When, some eight years aft- 
er chortling over his will he died 
of apoplexy on board his ship Jast 
October, he was 66. But as soon as 
news of his death reached the ports 
of his run, the claimants came flock» 
ing. 

By press time last week 16 ladies 
ranging in age from 35 to 60 claimed 
to qualify, all bringing some manner 
of persuasive evidence. The captain’s 
name, for those who are interested, 
was Elias Andreas. No court deci- 
sion has yet been made in the expec- 
tation of still other claims. 


Short Story 


Newspapermen, and _ particularly 
financial writers, are on the whole, a 
pretty steady lot. They grind out the 
stuff to a formula known to the trade, 
in much the fashion that a nickel- 
odeon responds to the proper. stimu- 
lus. 

But sometimes they break the 
traces, inject a little jauntiness into 
a lead, try a new angle. That’s what 
happened to John Malone, veteran 
financial writer of the Evening Bulle- 
tin in Philadelphia. 


Malone wanted to do a short story 
on the boom in the retail business 
reported by Dun & .Bradstreet. He 
wanted to put a little life into it. So 
he let himself go—as follows: 


“Last week should have been an 
opportune time for retail store em- 
ployes in this area to approach their 
bosses for a raise. The reason: 
Business was good.” 


The story appeared in all editions 
except the first—and then it caught 
the eye of Managing Editor Dwight 
S. Perrin. The managing editor 
gulped twice, then told Malone that 
he didn’t work for the Bulletin any 
more. As required by the union con- 
tract, the reporter got a check for 
$1,540 in severance pay—$57 apiece 
for the 27 naughty words that had 
palsied the Bulletin bosses. 

A committee of the Bulletin unit 
of the Philadelphia-Camden News- 
paper Guild (CIO) immediately 
protested the dismissal. Maj. Robert 
McLean, president of the company, 
argued solemnly that Malone’s story 
“constituted such a flagrant violation 
of Bulletin news policy and of ob- 
jective reporting that it seemed in- 
credible to attribute it to mere 
stupidity.” 

But the guild committee had 
pointed out that in all his 12 years’ 
service Malone had never been repri- 
manded for any mistake. Result was 
a telegram asking Malone to report 
for work. 


Minor Oracle 


In Newark, N. J., last week Ser- 
geant James Donovan asked the usual 
questions of a freshly-enlisted man. 


Name? John Geotis. Age? 23. Oc- 
cupation? Filling station attendant. 
State briefly what gave you the idea 
of becoming a soldier? My ouija 
board told me to join the army and 
learn a trade. Your what? asked. 
Donovan. Geotis repeated the words. 
Donovan wrote . . . there being noth- 
ing else to go. Geotis took the ouija 
board to camp in Georgia. He said 
it predicted Germany would lose and 
the Greeks would hold out a long 
time. 


Strange Cargo 


Shirley Dale, pretty, 23, didn’t 
much care for the climate of Flint, 
Mich., and anyhow, she yearned for 
adventure beyond the jewelry store 
where she slipped on diamond rings 
for brief moments to bring the light 
into other girls’ eyes and the money 
from their boy friends’ pockets. 

So Shirley went west. But even 
San Diego, California, didn’t ease the 
urge, soothe the fever. 

Last week embarrassed naval in- 
telligence officers aboard the U.S.S. 
Long, ready to weigh anchor for 
Hawaii, pulled Shirley out from be- 
hind the engines which were already 
turning. Dressed in regulation naval 
dungarees, a blue sweater and a white 
cap under which her long black hair 
was hidden, her face was badly 
smudged but still pretty. Questioned 
by the amazed and humiliated off- 
cers, Shirley explained she had come 
aboard with the other sailors in the 
hope of stowing away until the ship 
was well on its way to Honolulu. She 
had not thought of food. 

The navy turned her over to the 
municipal court probation officers. 


Alive and Kicking 


After three years of separation 
from his wife, Vincent Bradley last 
week found new grounds for being 
particularly annoyed with her. He 
showed up in East Paterson, N. J., to 
point out indignantly that the corpse 
she had identified and had had cre- 


mated wasn’t his. 
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THE ODDS WERE AGAINST HI 


By MADELIN BLITZSTEIN 


el He come to my mind. I think my pictures out 
with my brain and then I tell my heart to go ahead. If 
the idea is worth while I paint it. I go over the picture in 
my mind several times. Then .. . I start painting.” 

Maybe that doesn’t sound like proper art talk, but that’s 
the way Horace Pippin, sensationally successful Negro 
painter, explains his work. 

Pippin takes happily to success. But it hasn’t given him 
any affectations. He’s just more comfortable. Not less simple. 
He paints better because he can buy more colors and better 
ones. But he still lives with his wife, Ora, in the little 
frame house trimmed up with lace curtains and potted plants 
in West Chester, Pa. And the shows and the art critics and 
the sudden applause—well, they’re just fine. They mean 
Ora doesn’t have to take in washing any more, and can- 
vas comes easy. 

Horace Pippin is a tall, angular man with a sombre 
matter-of-factness about him and he looks upon his paint- 
ings with the sturdy, sensible pride of a farmer regarding 
a satisfying stand of wheat. 

He never went to art school, never saw any of the 
“reat masters” until last year when Dr. Albert C. Barnes 
invited him to visit his $15,000,000 collection of ““moderns” 
at the Barnes foundation in Merion, Pa. The critics “‘dis- 
covered” Pippin. He didn’t know about them. In their 
own precious jargon he is “a rare find comparable to 
Rousseau and Matisse.” Pippin wouldn’t know about that. 
He just likes to paint. 

Painting doesn’t come easy to him. It’s a two-handed 
job because a bullet in the last war got him in his right 
shoulder. He can't lift his painting arm up to a hori- 
zontal position now. So he has to shove it along with his 
left hand. And since he likes to be careful with his 
brush strokes, it takes some pretty skilful shoving. 

Before he enlisted in the National Guard of New York, 
back in 1917, Pippin had gone through grammar school 
and worked as a hotel porter, iron moulder, junk dealer. 
He was tall and healthy and twenty-nine when he was sent 
overseas with the National Guard as part of the 369th 
infantry in 1918. 

At the front, between battles, Pippin kept a complete 
diary in a five-cent copy book. He saved that diary and 
he’s used it a lot, since. It helps him remember. He wrote 
small and got everything in that he wanted to remember. 
It’s all illustrated with drawings of dug-outs and shell ex- 
plosions. It keeps the pictures clear for Pippin. 

He got his bad wound in October, 1918. The next May 
he was honorably discharged from the army, but he 
couldn’t lift his right hand even as high as his shoulder. 
So the government paid him a pension and on that he 
got married in 1920 to Ora Giles, a girl from Spartan- 
burg, S C. They settled down in the home town, West 
Chester, and Ora took in washing to help out. 

Pippin really started painting to help his “blue spells.” 
He had to be sparing of paint and canvas on the budget, 
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Artist Pippin and portrait ¢ 


but he used hot pokers to burn pictures into wood and got 
along without much color. It took him three years to 
finish his first canvas, Shell Holes and Observation Beal. 
loon. 

More because of his handicap than anything else, word 
got around West Chester where, in the summer time, 4 
lot of city artists gather. Dr. Christian Brinton, president 
of the Chester County Art association went,to the little 
frame house where he had heard an invalided Negro was 
making good pictures. That was the beginning. Dr. Brin 
ton spread the word. Others came. They urged him te 
show his pictures at the Sixth Annual Exhibition of Oi 
Paintings in Chester in 1937. 

Pippin has painted a few portraits, including one of th 
late General Smedley D. Butler for the Bernhard F 
Schlegel Post of the American Legion. When Butler sav 
the painting for the first time at the presentation, he wa: 
much impressed with the likeness. Pippin had never seer 
him, had done the painting from a newspaper photograph 
Butler complained only that Pippin had painted him witl 
ten medals instead of nineteen. 


The Success Story of 
Horace Pippin, a Master Painter 


‘Smedley Butler, with ‘nine medals too few’ 


In 1938, the Museum of Modern Art included four of 
ippin’s paintings in a show of Masters of Modern Art, 
voting two pages in the published description of the 
now to the Negro painter. 

But it was not until last winter, January of 1940, that 
ippin really came into his own in the art world. Then 
re Carlen galleries in Philadelphia arranged a one-man 
now for the Westchester artist. Dr. Barnes, the millionaire 
-itic and art collector, used superlatives to describe the 
jinter’s qualities in an introduction in the catalogue. A 
roup of eminent sponsors from the art world lent their 
-estige to the exhibition. The paintings began to sell. 
Pippin was enormously pleased. Cabin in the Cotton re- 
sived honorable mention. His pictures started heated argu- 
ents among the artists. Some scoffed, others spoke of a rare 
uality of naivete, hailed him as a “discovery in primitive 
+t.” N. C. Wyeth found a “basic African quality in his 
ainting . . . the jungle is in it. It is some of the purest 
xpression I have seen in a long time, and I would give 
'y soul to be as naive as he is.” 
Pippin didn’t pay much attention to the high-flown esoteric 


Painting is a two-handed job for Pippin. . . 


talk of the artists. He just kept on painting because it made 
him feel good. He did some more harsh, nightmarish, war 
scenes out of his memory and his copy book, tried some 
hunting and fishing pictures and now and then flower 
groups. To people who spoke to him about the virile primi- 
tive qualities of his work, he said he painted what he knew. 

Dr. Barnes bought several, and his friend Charles Laugh- 
ton bought two. Violette de Mazia, assistant of Dr. Barnes, 
bought the Birmingham Meeting House. They :paid good 
money. The press sent representatives. Pippin was a sen- 
sation. 

The Bignou gallery in New York arranged an exhibition 
of Pippin in the fall of 1940; this was the first time that an 
American artist had been asked to show his work at the 
Bignou. The New York critics spared no praise of the “new 
primitive.” 

Pippin no longer has to save on colors in his paintings. 
He can buy all the paints he wants. His canvases are much 
brighter. He pushes his painting hand into new fields, new 
scenes of American life. Saturday Night Bath and The 
Whipping are expressions of economic as well as intellectual 
expansion. 

Next month, the Art Club of Chicago will show Pippin’s 
works, oils and wood panels done with red hot pokers. 

Horace Pippin is a magnificent sucess story—a story that 
has all the classic quality of the old favorites—the humble 
beginning, the triumph over all but overwhelming handi- 
caps, the rich reward and the ever-happy ending. It is a 
story tyical of all that is best about America. It warms 
the heart like Marian Anderson’s voice. 
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Says Donald M. Nelson, 
Director of Division 
of Purchases, OPM 


At the start let’s be clear on one 
thing. When we talk about “higher 
living costs” we do not mean a little 
rise here and a little rise there. We 
have had some of that already and 
we are going to have more, and as 
long as it remains little we do not 
need to worry very much. 

The real danger is the danger of 
a runaway rise in all living costs— 
price inflation, of the kind that sends 
wages and prices chasing each other 
up a steep spiral. Can we keep that 
from happening to us? 

We not only can, we have got to. 
If we get a real price spiral there 
will be a long, long drop at the 
end of it, and when we hit bottom 
it will wreck our whole economy. 
That must be averted. 


Scarcity a Factor 


How are we going to do it? 

In the first place, remember this: 
prices don’t just rise — they are 
raised. They go up because some- 
body pats them up. “Somebody” 
puts them up, usually, either be- 
cause things are scarce or because 
he and other people think they are 
going to be scarce. And scarcity, in 
turn, develops either because the 
supply of something is cut off or be- 
cause so many people want it that 
there isn’t enough to go around. 

Now there are a good many things 
that can be done about all of that. 
Some of them must be done by the 
government and some must be done 
by private citizens. Most of them will 
be rather unpleasant. All of them 
put together, however, won’t be as 
unpleasant as the fix we'll be in if 
we don’t do any of them. A run- 
away price rise is just about the 
worst thing that could happen to 
us. Whatever the cost of prevention, 
we must be prepared to pay it... . 
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Is the Government 


Preventing Inflation? 


If we get price inflation, we shall 
get it because people are trying to 
buy consumer goods at a faster rate 
than those goods are being pro- 
duced. What can we do to keep that 
from happening? 


3-Point Program 


We had a bad price spiral in the 
first World War, and the record of 
that experience indicates that we are 
obliged to do three things to keep it 
from happening again. 

First, we must expand production. 

This country’s industrial produc- 
tion has increased by about one 
third in the last ten years. We have 
not yet used up all of our idle re- 
sources, that is, we have both men 
and machines that are not work- 
Mg. va. 

But this defense program is big 
and it is getting bigger. We can’t 
win this struggle by merely taking 
up the slack in our productive sys- 
tem. Defense demands are likely to 
rise faster than our total output rises. 
That means that we must switch a lot 
of productive capacity away from 
civilian uses and have it produce 
things for the armed services. That, 
in turn, means that civilian buying 
will soon be increasing faster than 
the production of civilian goods. 

Before very long, then, we will 
have to cut down the volume of civil- 
ian spending. Since you can’t spend 
a dollar that you have already given 
to the government, that innocent ex- 
pression implies increased taxation 
and government borrowing out of 
savings. 


‘Sound Fiscal Policy’ 


Our second big step, in other 
words, is to use the taxing power 
wisely. The government’s fiscal poli- 
cy must be sound. I assume that our 
government will follow a sound fiscal 


policy. Certainly I have seen no evi- 
dence to the contrary. . . . In the 
long run, we can avert higher living 
costs only if we are willing to pay 
higher taxes and to lend part of our 
current income to the government. I 
believe the people understand that 
fact now. 

But if we do increase our produc- 
tion, and if the government does use 
its taxing and borrowing power wise- 
ly, we may avert a rise in the gen- 
eral average of living costs but never- 
theless get sharp increases in individ- 
ual items. To meet that danger we 
need a third action—direct price con- 
trol. 

We had a little price control in the 
last war. It was applied late, it was 
improvised hastily, and it was 
dropped too soon. But the record 
shows that while it lasted it was 
pretty effective. The important rises 
took place either before it began or 
after it ended. 

This time we got started earlier. 
When the Defense commission was 
set up last May it established two 
important defenses of our economy— 
the Price Stabilization division and 
the Consumer division. These divi- 
sions have worked with the other 
defense agencies to keep prices and 
living costs stable. . 


A ‘Must’ Method 


I have outlined the things that can 
be done to prevent price inflation. 
I am convinced that if we do those 
things, and do them well, inflation 
won't take place. The question that 
remains is: Will we do them? 


I can only repeat that we have got 
to do them. I helieve the people 
want this defense program to suc- 
ceed. I don’t believe they are in a 
mood to try to save their liberties by 
insisting on high profits and low 
taxes. I believe that they are ready 
to do the hard things that must be 
done to save America. 
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The administration has proposed new taxes and has also set up 
the Office of Price Administration and Supply to control prices of 
both military and civilian commodities in the attempt to prevent 
inflationary price rises. We present two estimates of the need for 
and probable effectiveness of the government’s present “inflation 
brakes.” One a speech delivered on April 10 by Donald M. Nel- 
son, Director of the Division of Purchases, Office of Production 


Management. The second a statement by the Consumers 


dated April 2. 
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NO! Says Consumers 
Union, research 
organization 


In government circles the plans 
now being made under the hopeful 
heading of “inflation brakes” are 
aimed directly at consumer living 
standards. 


The best protection against infla- 
tion is increased production of con- 
sumer goods. But the planning in 
Washington today has so far result- 
ed in no program whatsoever for 
greatly increasing such production. 


Instead, the plans for curbing in- 
flation now being seriously discussed 
are plans for decreasing purchasing 
power. 


Take Away Income 


These plans hinge mainly upon 
new taxes. 


In a word, the idea is to take away 
from consumers by taxation so much 
of their income that they won’t have 
enough left to buy much more than 
necessities. Then, so the reasoning 
goes, prices of most goods won't go 
up because there won’t be any market 
for them. 

There is very good reason to doubt 
that this taxing-for-scarcity scheme 
will actually stop the inflationary 
rise. What it will do if it is carried 
out, will be to lower even further 
American living standards. 


General Sales Tax 


The specific taxes that have been 
mentioned as possibilities in the 
new tax program are: 


(1) A general sales tax. 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers is a special advocate of this 


Union, 


tax which will bear heaviest on peo- 
ple with small incomes. 


The great majority of consumers 
have to spend all they make in order 
to live, and so a general sales tax 
would be a tax on all of their in- 
come. But the few who have large 
incomes can spend only a part of 
what they get for daily living, and 
hence would have to pay a sales tax 
on only that part—often a small 
part. 


(2) A pay-roll tax. 


This, also, is a tax popular with 
businessmen. In some circles the 
suggestion is for a 10' per cent tax 
on all pay checks; in others it’s for 
3 per cent on pay over $30 a week. 


The tax is to be collected by the 
employer and turned over to the gov- 
ernment weekly. 

Bear in mind that this is not a 
tax to substitute for present income 
taxes, or present or planned sales 
taxes. It is in addition to all other 
taxes, direct and indirect. 


Cut Down Exemptions 


(3) A general income tax. 


The suggestion here is to drop the 
income tax base even lower than it 
has been lowered and _ allow still 
fewer exemptions. 


All such proposals, would increase 
the tax burden on those least able to 
pay and undermine the health and 
welfare of the nation. 


(4) Excise luxury taxes. 


These would be special taxes, 
added to the state or national (if 
there is one) sales tax. and would 
amount probably to at least 10 per 
cent of the retail price. Automobiles. 
refrigerators, radios. jewelry and 
cosmetics are among the products 


now mentioned for such taxes. 
As a general rule, luxury taxes 
can be said to be fair taxes. The ex- 


ceptions to that rule arise out of 
your definitions of a luxury. 


But until every avenue for increas- 
ing civilian production has been in- 
vestigated, no tax whose primary 
purpose is to cut consumption power 
can be acceptable to consumers. 


Cites Profiteering 


Defense and aid to Britain natural- 
ly mean greatly increased govern- 
mental expenditures and increased 
taxes must follow. First of all, how- 
ever, all profiteering must be taxed 
out of existence and corporate and 
individual income taxes in the high- 
er brackets increased to the maxi- 
mum. Then and then only should 
taxes affecting consumption be con- 
sidered. 

Futhermore, the loopholes in the 
excess profits tax should be elimin- 
ated (not, as was recently done, ex- 
tended) and the tax itself greatly 
increased. 


At present, despite the taxes, al- 
ready large business profits have 
boomed. 


‘Highest Since 1929’ 


Here are a few headlines from fi- 
nancial papers on that subject: 

“1940 Corporation Profits De- 
clared Highest Since 1929.”—Daily 
News Record. 

“Industrial Profits Rise 21.8% in 
1940 Despite Higher Taxes.”—Wall 
Street Journal. 

“First Quarter Earnings (1941) of 
American Industry Well Above Year 
Ago.”—Wall Street Journal. 

It is from these soaring industrial 
profits that new revenue must come. 
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UCIEN V. ALEXIS is on the lacrosse team of Harvard 
university. On April 8, Harvard played Navy at 
Annapolis, but Lucien wasn’t in the lineup for his Alma 
Mater. He left Annapolis the night before the game, be- 
cause he wasn’t allowed to play. 

Lucien V. Alexis is a Negro. 

That a member of the Harvard team should have a 
colored skin came as a surprise to Rear Admiral Rus- 
sell Willson, Naval academy superintendent. He stated 
that he should have been informed of the “situation”’. 

The concern which many Harvard students felt over 
the incident has been expressed in the columns of the 
Harvard Crimson, undergraduate daily. It published, 
too, the following comment by Roy Wilkins, assistant 
secretary of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People: 

“NAACP joins with Harvard students in protesting the 
obstinately enforced policy of the Naval academy in 
its refusal to compete against athletic teams containing 
Negro members. The Naval academy has never had the 
courage to meet this issue squarely and stand upon its 
refusal to play against Negroes but has hidden behind 
wire-pulling and subterfuge. 

“The Naval academy action is of a piece with Navy 
policy which restricts Negro enlistments to mess attend- 
dants only, and illustrates perfectly the hypocrisy of 
the war-cry against totalitarian cruelties while the same 
doctrines are being practiced here in America. 

“Of course. Harvard should have refused to play.” 

Suppose Harvard authorities had insisted that they 
would not be a partner to the Jim Crow policy of the 
U. S. Naval academy? Suppose they did refuse to play, 
what then? Would the heavens have fallen? 
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“Of course, Harvard should have refused to play.” 
Mr. Wilkins might have said the same of many univer- 
sity teams in similar situations. Take the case last fall, 
of Leonard Bates, backfield star on New York univer- 
sity’s football team. 


Talk Abeut America 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


US ook 


. 


When Bates entered the school on a scholarship in 
1939 he was informed that the contract for the 1940 
Missouri game stipulated that no Negro would be permit- 
ted to play. He said he didn’t mind being eliminated 
from the contest. 

But 4,000 NYU students did mind. A few days be- 
fore the date of the game they demanded that N. Y. U. 
authorities insist that Bates be in the lineup, and if 
Missouri refused to play against a Negro, then the game 
be called off. 

Bates, at this time minded, too. In an open letter to 
the students before the game, he said: 

“T have always loved all sports. To me, the meaning 
of sportsmanship has been keen, wholesome competi- 
tion based on the ideal of. may the best team or the best 
athlete win. 

“As an athlete, I have always been, not only willing, 
but eager to compete against any athlete or team, re- 
gardless of race or color. I believe that if I am capable 
of qualifying for a position on my college football 
team, it is my unquestionable right to participate in 
any game which the university undertakes.” 
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What made Bates change his position? I don’t know. 
But he may have seen a quotation from N. Y. U. Chan- 
cellor Harry Woodburn Chase’s annual report to the 
university council: 

“, . the great task of the universities remains what 
it has always been throughout the generations. It is the 
task of training intelligent and well-disposed citizens 
for life in the democratic state and of forwarding the 
welfare of that state and of the world through its con- 
tributions to truth. These are the reasons why our uni- 
versities exist... . Their task is essentially the undrama- 
tic and long-range task of diffusing light and learning 
among mankind. Without them democracies are 
crippled.” 

These are fine words but on Nov. 2, 1940, N. Y. U. 
played Missouri—on Missouri's terms. Leonard Bates 
did not play. 
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Harvard is one of our greatest and most liberal uni- 


versities. It is the oldest in the United States. Yet, 


after three centuries, it is still partner to a Jim Crow 
policy. 

So is New York university. The Bates case is only 
one of several in its recent history—each a disgraceful 
episode in the life of an institution of “light and learn- 
ing.” I hold two degrees from N. Y. U. Once I was 
proud to claim it as my Alma Mater. Today I am 
ashamed. 
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Picture of the Week: 
MEN OF BOYS TOWN 


Father Flanagan recently came to 
Hollywood for two reasons. First to 
give send-off to new Boys Town pic- 
ture. At the same time to make 
screenplay come true by taking part 
in reorganization of Whitten: Boys 
Reform school, a few miles from 
here, where in recent months two 
boys died in solitary confinement. 

Men of Boys Town is strictly a 
job in black and white: the black of 
the reform school contrasting with 
the white of the Boys Town system 
of kindness and faith. The story, a 
tearjerker, is told in simple terms, 
seemingly old-fashioned in the 
modern world of subtleties and nu- 
ance, yet it not only followed life 
accurately but was, in one instance, 
even ahead of it. 

Since the first picture in this series 
appeared, (if two makes a series), 
life (small 1) had shown up the re- 
form school system on all the front 
pages, given the scenarists real com- 
petition. For Men of Boys Town 
writers dreamed up two situations. 
One, where Mickey Rooney, as may- 
or of Boys Town is sent back to the 
reformatory for trving out the Boys 
Town method on babv tough-guy. 
This is still fiction. Two, here tiny 
toughie, who had been thrown into 
solitary confinement and_ thereby 
witnessed death of friend, was res- 
cued and rehabilitated by Father 
Spencer Tracy Flanagan. 

This week fact caught up with 
and passed fiction. Father Flanagan 
(the real one) won smiles, confidence 
from apparently incorrigible Felix 
Cordero who last year witnessed the 
death of Bennie Moreno in the re- 
form school’s punishment cell and 


was promptly removed to the in- 
sane ward at Camerillo and subse- 
quently to county jail. Felix lost 15 
pounds, managed to retain his rea- 
son, but was prevented from being 
a material witness. Father Flanagan, 
insisting on the removal of the head 
of the Whittier school before he 
would leave his own business manager 
to reform the reform school, leaves 
this week for Boys Town, taking Felix 
with him. 

Spencer Tracy can’t miss in the 
portrayal of Father Flanagan. For 
it he’s already won an Academy stat- 
uette (which Father Flanagan now 
owns) and may get another. 

Bobs Watson, as the kid who loves 
Rooney, and Larry Nunn, as the boy 
who hates everyone, are good. So 
is Mickey Rooney who, for the first 


‘time in history, has met his match 


at scene-stealing. Said he, after his 
first scene with Darryl Hickman: 
“Now I know how Tracy felt the first 
time he worked with me.” 


Personality: 
DON AMECHE 


Don Ameche got tired of explain- 
ing how to pronounce Amici, and 
Dominic is too long in lights, but 
you could tell he is Italian anyway 
by the way he loves spaghetti and 
kids. His father who, as Don says, 
was the “best saloonkeeper in Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin” brought the spag- 
hetti recipe west. 

Don is a movie fan. He loves to 
plan a quiet evening at home just 
so he can dash in at the last minute 
to tell his wife they are off to the 
movies. The only way Honore 
Ameche can keep him home is by 
fixing a giant dish of spaghetti. But 
though there’s a tennis court and a 


Reality Parallels ‘Men of Boys Town’ 


As Father Flanagan, 
Tracy rehabilitates 
reform school “tough” 


swimming pool where they live Mrs. 
A can’t feed him spaghetti every 
night and expect him to take care 
of his film-star waistine. “Not in the 
quantities Don likes spaghetti ae 
hates exercise.’ 

Don is a quiet, shy, anit 
family man who inexplicably gets 
more fan mail than any glamor boy 
in his studio. His wife is quiet, nice- 
looking but not so shy. Both are 
devout Catholics and were sweet- 
hearts in high school. Between them 
they have produced as many sons 
as Bing Crosby. 

Aside from the job he now has, 
the best work Don ever had was as a 
mattress tester. But once in Kenosha, 
Wis., he was hired by the city to 
make square street corners round. 
If you’re down that way you might 
let me know if they’re round to this 
day. Don would like to know. Some- 
times he wakes up nights wondering. 

—MOLLY CASTLE. 
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The Vitamin Question 


Now that we’ve all been told how 
desirable and beneficial vitamin B, 
is to our health and disposition, we 
are warned that it may be possible 
to get too much of this good thing. 

No field of scientific research has 
had more public interest than the 
experiments in nutrition which have 
revealed the existence and the start- 
ling effects of vitamins in our diets. 
The current controversy on the ques- 
tion of whether a disproportionate 
amount of vitamin B, may be danger- 
ous has more popular significance 
than many another scientific dispute 
about equally important questions, 
because a large section of the public 
is coming to rely on getting its food 
values in capsule form. 

Vitamin B,, by the way, is found 
most plentifully in lean meats, whole 
grain cereals, peas and beans. It 


has recently been added to certain 
kinds of breads. 


Secret Weapon or Shortage? 


In connection with the same vita- 
min, no less an authority than Dr. 
Russell M. Wilder, Mayo clinic, 
speculates in Science News Letter 
that possibly Hitler is making use 
of the deficiency of thiamin (B,) in 
conquered territory to break down 
the morale of the resentful populace. 

“Hitlews secret weapon” Dr. Wil- 
der calls the deficiency of thiamin— 
a deficiency which is by no means 
artificially contrived by the Ger- 
mans in these territories. Neverthe- 
less, Dr. Wilder believes that “the 


Germans are making fullest use of 


the newest knowledge of nutrition 
in the prosecution of this war. . . 
Rumor has it that the Nazis are mak- 
ing deliberate use of thiamin starva- 
tion to reduce the population of the 
occupied countries to a state of de- 
pression and mental weaknesses and 
despair which will make them easier 
to hold in subjection.” 

Carried away by the thesis, the 
same scientist suggests that an im- 
provement in the thiamin content 
of the diet of workers might possibly 
lead to fewer industrial disputes. 
... That is, it might if the “middle- 
aged industrialists, getting paunchy 
and trying to keep down their 
weight,” didn’t also become hyper- 
irritable on their reducing diets 
which are short of thiamin. 


It May Save Fuel 


Periodically there have been va- 
grant theories and superstitions that 
the earth is gradually cooling; or, 
according to the time and place, 
that the earth is gradually getting 
drawn into the sun. The gradualness 
of either process has taken the edge 
off the concern that possessed those 
people who might otherwise have 
been disturbed. 

For what it is worth, a study of 
records of the weather bureau for a 
hundred years in four cities indi- 
cates that the weather seems to be 
warming up. The increase in tem- 
perature was slow but steady and 
was revealed in all four cities. 


Portable Powerhouse 


An electric powerhouse mounted 
on a trailer truck, complete for 
immediate use in any locality where 
there is a power failure was recent- 
ly protected by patent. The minia- 
ture electric substation is compact 
and complete. It can be put into 
service by being plugged into power 
lines at the point of breakdown and 
its framework can be extended when 
necessary by cables operated by a 
crank. Its potential use for bomb- 
destroyed power plants has been 
suggested. 


LET MY PEOPLE GO, by 
Henrietta Buckmaster. Har- 
per & Brothers. $3.50. 


One of the most stubborn 
refrains in a certain sort of 
American folklore is that the 
American Negro really loved 
slavery. According to this leg- 
end the Negro’s sole reaction to 
it was happy, care-free laugh- 
ter, adoration for “de young 
marster” and spirituals moaned 
sweetly in the night before de 
ole cabin door. 

This, of course, is bilge and 
Miss Buckmaster characterizes 
it-as such in telling of the 
incredibly brave 300-year fight 
for freedom and equality on 
the part of the American Negro. 

She writes: “If ‘the Negro on 
the whole yielded to the slave 
status with little show of re- 
sistance’ as an eminent historian 
has said, how does one account 
for the fact that he employed 
sabotage, engaged in strikes, 
committed suicide, and muti- 
lated himself; ran away, turned 
guerilla? And more than any- 
thing kept the South in a real 
or imagined ferment? Why did 
state legislatures pass continu- 
ously repressive laws, taking 
away from the slave, one by 
one, the few privileges he had 
been allowed, until in 1860, 
when a flame of revolts broke 
out, he could hardly be classed 
as a human being with human 
rights? 

“How can the statement of 
docility be reconciled to the 
200 known revolts and con- 
spiracies of over 200 years as 
revealed by the newspapers and 
law courts of the south? These 
were conspiracies carried out 
by those desiring freedom. .. .” 

The documentation of these 
insurrections, an exciting and 
detailed description of the 
“Underground Railroad,” and 
a short history of the Abolition 
movement compose a book of 
which every American can be 
proud., 


The Soviet-Japanese Treaty 


Official and unofficial commentators have been busy 
explaining the recently signed neutrality pact between 
Soviet Russia and Japan. Each nation and each side in 
the present Axis-Allies conflict reads what it wishes into 
the pact. 

Secretary Hull commented: “The significance of the 
pact between the Soviet Union and Japan relating to 
neutrality . . . could be overestimated. The agreement 
would seem to be descriptive of a situation which has 
in effect existed between the two countries for some time 
past. It therefore comes as no surprise. . . . The policy 
of this government, of course, remains unchanged.” 

Berlin and Rome started on the cool side and have 
warmed up somewhat since. Berlin calls the pact “a 
functional acceptance of the principles of the Tripartite 
pact regarding the division of the world into geographical 
orbits, each under the direction of selected great 
powers’. Tokyo confirms this general view though not all 
of the newspapers there write in the same ecstatic vein. 
Chugai Shogo says the Kremlin was aiming to prolong the 
present war so as to increase Russia’s position in the 
peace following a war of exhaustion. It added: “In that 
light the conclusion of the present treaty is the natural 
and usual diplomacy of the Soviet and not an expression 
of special good-will toward Japan. Perhaps the Kremlin 
may not hesitate to take a like step toward the United 
States, conditions permitting.” 


Called, Blow to 3-Power Pact 


At the same time London said the pact was not neces- 
sarily unfavorable to Britain. In British opinion the 
pact seemed to nullify the most important principle of 
the Three-Power pact between Germany, Italy and Japan. 
The pact now makes it incompatible in view of Japan’s 
new relations with Russia for Japan to assist Germany 
in case the latter wars with the Soviet Union. 

From Chinese officials in Washington and Foreign 
Minister Wang Chung-hui, in Chungking, we hear a more 
doleful note. Ambassador Hu Shih said the pact was “a 
grave disappointment”. The Foreign minister, silent on 
the neutrality agreement, did hold that the clauses ap- 
pended to the pact concerning Manchukuo and Outer 
Mongolia had no binding force on China. 

Meanwhile, there are reports from Chungking that 
Russia has already reassured Chiang Kai-shek aid would 
be continued. And as the newspaper points out: “The 
important difference between the Soviet-Japanese neu- 
trality pact and other Soviet non-aggression pacts 1s 
that it does not prohibit either party from directly aid- 
ing the enemies of the other.” . 

In fact, there is no expression in the pact about China. 
It leaves the Soviet Union free to aid China though there 
is no promise of continued assistance implied. Manchu- 
kuo and Outer Mongolia, though still recognized by 


This Smell World 


By WILLIAM E. DODD Jr. 


most countries as parts of China, are not going to be 
attacked by either Russia or Japan. Inner Mongolia and 
Northern China are not subjects for discussion in the 
treaty. Pertinax argues in the New York Times of April 
15 that the pact “means the U. S. S. R. today reckons 
with break-ups and changes in Europe or in western 
Asia that may tax all its resources.” He concludes that 
Japan has only “put an end to the position of inequality 
assigned to his (Matsuoka’s) country by Hitler last year.” 

Walter Lippmann feels the Soviet-Japanese neutrality 
pact is just a part of the encirclement of the United 
States by a world-wide totalitarian alliance. He and 
William Philip Simms of the Scripps-Howard chain 
agree that “the Axis has won a diplomatic victory which 
prepares the way for some exceedingly dangerous de- 
velopments in the Pacific ocean”. Simms warns that this 
pact has given Japan the “go-ahead signal” for war 
against the United States. 


Ready to Fight for Dardanelles 


In the face of so much speculation in the world press 
let us listen to a Soviet spokesman in Washington. He 
was quoted by the New York Post, April 15, as holding 
that his country would only fight to protect the Dar- 
danelles outlet or in case of invasion of Soviet territory. 
“The pact with Japan is merely a diplomatic gesture to 
emphasize this point to the Germans.” 

Two things are clear: the Soviet Union reaffirms in this 
pact her often repeated declaration that she does not 
meddle in the internal affairs of other nations and she is 
unwilling “to pull chestnuts from the fire for other na- 
tions’. Desirable as the freeing of Manchuria might 
be, the Russians feel this is a job for the Chinese people. 
The Chungking government has made no serious attempt 
in the last four years to win back this province. Chiang 
Kai-shek has even restrained the Eighth Route army 
from undertaking any such venture. P.A’s military 
expert, The General, writes: “If Russian war material 
ceases moving to Chungking, it will not be as a result of 
the present treaty, but because of the split between 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese communists three 
months ago.” 


Forces No Action by Japan 


Though the Soviet-Japanese pact leaves the way open 
for Japan to go south and create another front in the 
Dutch East Indies and around Singapore, it certainly 
does not force this adventure on Japan. 

Unless circumstances change very radically the Soviet 
Union will not take part on either side in case Britain 
and the United States become involved in a contest 
with Japan. The appeasement policies of England and 
the United States, in fact, have done much in the past 
few years to arm Japan for just such a drive. 
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ESPITE SUCH MOVIES as Foreign Correspon- 

dent, the modern newspaperman in war is no 
longer a dashing fellow. He is no Richard Har- 
ding Davis, pitting ‘his solitary skill against the devices 
of officialdom and the snares of his rivals and finally 
winning through by resourcefulness, bravery and in- 
genuity. 

Instead he sees what he is allowed to see, no more, no 
less. He writes what he is told to write or is expelled 
from the country. He is lead around by the nose and 
sometimes becomes an unwilling cog in a great war 
propaganda machine. Even a foreign anti-Nazi reporter 
in Germany must serve the Nazis if he remains in Ger- 
many. For all he can write is what they give him and all 
they give him is what will forward the Nazi cause. And 
even the British have censorship and even a fool knows 
that the main war news from every country is the news 
not in the paper. 
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In Germany the romantic war correspondents are 
carted around by the busload, frolicking like shoe 
salesmen at their annual convention. Of all sizes, shapes, 
costumes and nationalities they squeeze into buses as 
sharp and uncomfortable as a cactus and go hurtling over 
the countryside on carefully arranged and carefully 
guarded tours. They follow the fighting at a pace three 
or four days removed from the actual ebb and flow of 
battle. Now and again they pile out of the buses and 
are herded before some smoking ruins where an im- 
maculate Prussian officer with a monocle and an Oxford 
accent explains to the dirty, unpressed, unshaved news- 
men the German version of what happened. 

These journalistic junkets from Berlin into the deso- 
lation of war areas are strange affairs. I went on a good 
many of them last summer. Since the war correspondents 
are crushed into a bus which goes rattling over the roads 
all day and occasionally during much of the night, cabin 
madness sometimes breaks out. Once a Greek tried to 
strangle a soft, round Hungarian in an aviator’s helmet 
who had referred to his colleague with the question, 
“Isn’t he a dirty man?” 

Rumanians, a gay and festive people, seemed to be 
especially affected by these trips. They would utter queer 
little goat cries at all the girls and wiggle their fingers 
lewdly at them. One of them, a hatchet-faced man in a 
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blue beret, drove occupants of a bus into madness on one 
trip by practicing his English throughout his tour. His 
command of the language consisted entirely of “I lof 
you. How do you do. Wan, two, thee, foah.” 

The minor German officials conducting the tours, one 
from the Propaganda Ministry, one from the Foreign 
Office, and one from the Army, became desperate in their 
efforts to impose a Teutonic order and dignity. On one 
of the jaunts a bull of a man of uncertain nationality 
made this difficult. He insisted on shaking hands with all 
Germans by extending his arm and hand out, under and 
through his crotch, giving little whimpers of delight at 
the consternation this caused among the Germans. 

Another correspondent, this one from Yugoslavia, be- 
gan making funny salutes every time he saw a Nazi 
banner. First he merely raised his right hand in an 
exaggerated posture while his face froze into a ludicrous 
expression of starry-eyed consecration. Then he raised 
both hands every time he saw a swastika. Then he be- 
gan raising both hands and both legs. A German officer 
started fingering the dagger most officers carry, but the 
Slav, beside himself, could not have stopped if it cost 
him his life. He got a bottle and stuck it through his 
legs in solemn salute every time we passed a swastika. 


As far as I know he is still alive and happy. 
| 


It was at night, when we finally stopped, that festivities 
would really begin. Often we would take over some 
little hotel on the coast of Belgium or France and while 
the British dropped bombs outside, Rumanians, Hun- 
garians, and even noble Americans would gallop down 
the halls after some giggling servant girl. It was all very 
queer. The corridors were lighted only by little blue 
bulbs. The anti-aircraft guns would be barking outside, 
there would be the reoccurring, vibrating zing, the whis- 
tling murmur of the speeding shell, the trembling of the 
ground and inside the galloping Rumanians and the 
laughing, squealing girls in the ghastly blue light. 

Before this climax of the evening there would have 
been grandiloquent speeches and toasts and a sumptuous 
dinner and fine wines. It was all paid for by whatever 
occupied country we were in. Sometimes the festivities 
would take place in some elegant private home whose 
owner had fled and the family linen and silver, the books 
and the china always seemed to be mutely outraged. 
Sometimes the banquets would be at luxurious hotels 
in such a city as Brussels. Then, when one stepped out 
afterwards and saw the refugees still streaming home, 
saw the dazed defeated soldiers, saw the utter demoraliza- 
tion everywhere, he felt a little ashamed that he was a 
modern war correspondent reporting a war as modern 
wars are reported. 
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HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


That there is a high inci- 
dence of mental disorder in the 
U. S. has long been known. 
Aside from the “psychoses” or 
true insanities, nervousness in 
some form or another is quite 
common. There is not a per- 
son, no matter how seemingly 
well adjusted, who has not been 
troubled at some time by an at- 
tack of “nerves”, particularly 
in these days of war, bombings, 
racial persecution, unemploy- 
ment and economic insecurity. 

Everyone knows that social 
and economic conditions have 
a profound effect on emotions 
and behavior. In times of 
crisis, such as we are now pass- 
ing through, the nervous system 
and emotional balancé are sub- 
ject to more shocks and bruises 
than usual. Naturally, the per- 
son with some form of emo- 
tional instability will feel the 


impact of war and social-eco- 
nomic difficulties more than the 


psychologically — well-adjusted 
person. And according to ex- 
perienced psychiatrists, the lat- 
ter is extremely rare. 

So numerous are these dis- 
orders that even non-psychia- 
trists are awakening to the need 
for a mental hygiene program 
for this country. 

The realistic psychiatrist who 
sees man as a biological unit 
reacting to a specific environ- 
ment (social and economic) in- 
sists that a large percentage of 
psychological maladjustments 
would vanish if people had 
steady jobs and no threats of 
war—in other words, security 
of the home and job. 

Another considerable propor- 
tion of mental disorders would 
disappear if adequate nutrition 
could be obtained by the mil- 
lions of undernourished. More 
than a quarter of a million 
Americans have pellagra, a 
disease due to severe vitamin 
deficiency and marked by strik- 
ing mental symptoms. 


a DIN 


The Public and Milk 


I started last week to tell about 
the splendid achievements of con- 
sumers milk committees in mak- 
ing more milk available to families 
most in need of it at prices which 
they can afford. These committees 
need not be composed of experts. 
Groups of housewives and workers 
have accomplished impressive results. 
But some members of the committee 
must undertake a thorough study of 
the local milk industry. In this work 
the experience of similar groups 
(such as the Milk Consumers Pro- 
tective committee in New York) will 
be invaluable. 

When the committee members 
have a good understanding of the 
milk problems they can work out 
plans and bring pressure on the 
government or the milk companies, as 
the case requires, to get their plans 
put into effect. 


Distributing Milk Surplus 
The Federal Surplus Marketing 


administration has a plan to pro- 
vide families on relief with milk 
at 5 cents a quart. This should be 
brought into every community which 
meets the qualification of the plan 
but does not now have it. The plan 
calls for the cooperation of the farm- 
ers, distributors, the local govern- 
ment relief agencies and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Public pressure 
is needed to bring about all the neces- 
sary steps for this cooperative effort. 

The Federal Milk Marketing order 
for the district must first be amended 
to allow for this specially priced 
milk. The farmer receives a price 
lower than that usual for “fluid” milk 
sold for bottling, but higher than his 
price for all the balance of the milk 
used in cheese, butter, ice-cream, 
etc. Even at the lower price the dairy 
farmers will benefit slightly from 
the relief milk program. The milk 
companies distribute at a minimum 
cost made possible by delivering 
such a large order to one central 
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depot. The Surplus Commodities cor- 
poration agrees to pay the difference 
between the actual cost and the 5 
cents paid by the family on relief. 

Another Federal Surplus Commo- 
dity plan, very similar in its workings 
to the relief milk project, is that of 
penny milk for school children. In 
Chicago, in Catholic Parochial schools 
alone, 76,000 children are enjoying 
these half-pint bottles of milk which 
cost them only 1 cent apiece. 


Don’t Buy Costly Butterfat 


But the largest group of milk con- 
sumers in any community is not on 
relief, neither is it in a position to 
order all the milk needed and not 
worry about the expense. Such peo- 
ple, if they study their milk prob- 
lem, can often find at least partial 
solutions. Perhaps the simplest trick 
to learn is not to pay a lot for butter- 
fat which you could get much cheap- 
er some other way. 

In one city housewives found they 
were being offered milk containing 
4.6 per cent butterfat for 14 cents 
and another grade of 4 per cent 
butterfat milk for 11 cents. The two 
grades were equal in every other 
respect, so the housewives computed 
that in buying the 14 cent milk they 
were paying for the fat at the rate of 
$1.86 per pound of butter. By shift- 
ing to 11 cent milk a family buying 
10 quarts a week would save 30 
cents or about the equivalent of the 
price of a pound of butter which 
would more than restore the extra 
butterfat in the diet. 

Skim milk has all of the valuable 
food content, including vitamins and 
minerals, of whole milk—the fat 
alone has been skimmed off. It can 
be bought in some places for about 
10 cents a gallon and in others for 
from 4 to 8 cents a quart. It is not 
always easy to obtain, though some 
dairies regard it as useless and give 
it away. 

I shall discuss next week how con- 
sumers can insist on economies in the 
handling and delivery of milk and so 
reduce its price. 
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You’re Telling Us... 


Poll Taxers 


Dear Editor: 

. .. There is no way of my telling 
you how grateful I am to the Dodd 
foundation fund and to you for your 
honesty and skill in giving us the real 
news. 

Myra Wheeler 
Toledo 


P.S. Can’t something be done with 
regard to the poll-tax senators and 
Congressmen bleating about Ameri- 
canism? Under ‘Four Freedoms’ I 
note Chairman Sumners of the Ju- 
dicial committee is subversive be- 
yond all imagination. If the bill 
in his own state finds it “justifiable 
homicide” to kill anyone guilty of 
“un-American activities,” he should 
go into protective isolation. Not 
enough publicity has been given on 
this matter of power in the hands of 
the reactionary poll-tax representa- 
tives in our federal government. 
Agreed? 

M. W. 


Memorial to Dodd 


Dear Editor: 

. . . Having just finished reading 
Ambassador Dodd’s Diary, 1 am in- 
terested to see what sort of memorial 
you are building for the man of such 
sterling character as Dodd. 

M. E. Tucker 
Orange, N. J. 


Feeding France 
Dear Editor: 


“Don’t believe what you read in 
the newspapers” was the meaning 
which led many of us to seek in- 
struments of propaganda analysis and 
still others to shrug their shoulders 
and not read at all. It is no wonder 
that U. S. WEEK’S courageous at- 
tempt to anchor us to the truth makes 
us happy. A thousand thanks for a 
journal that we can enjoy from cover 
to cover. 

Our thanks are not without a re- 
quest. Would you please consider 
devoting a page to the plan for feed- 
ing the small democracies and 
France? Every effort ought to be 
made to let people know the little they 
have to do to give life to over 30,- 
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000,000 people who face starvation as 
over against signing their death war- 
rant. We hope you will have such 
an article. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Nestingen 
Madison, Wis. 


The Plain Truth 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy reading U. S. WEEK; it 
comes the nearest to the truth of any 
magazine I have as yet received. 

After reading The Brass Check I 
had lost confidence quite completely 
in the daily press, and so am glad 
to get a paper that tells the plain 
truth. May the good work go on. 

Ralph G. Cary 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Keep It Lowbrow 


Dear Editor: 

I wish you every success and trust 
that you keep U. S. WEEK on a 
level that will appeal to the low- 
brows. I take the Nation and New 
Republic and like them both im- 
mensely, but realize that they have 
no appeal whatsoever for the great 
bulk of the people who really need 
such medicine. 

; William H. Sullivan 
Eloise, Mich. 


Greatly Encouraged 


Dear Editor: 

Ambassador Dodd won my ardent 
admiration from the first I learned 
of his anti-Hitler stand. I heard him 
at the Shrine and here in Los Angeles 
a few months before his most un- 
timely passing. What a tremendous 
soul he was—and is—and we must 
follow on in his leadership! So 
your (and my) U. S. WEEK greatly 
encourages and delights me. 

Lowell Hoxsey 
Pico, Cal. 


Purpose to Uplift 
Dear Editor: 


We need better magazines. Not 
only truthful, unbiased ones, but 
magazines with a purpose—a _ pur- 
pose to uplift. 

It is not wholly isms or 5th col- 
umns, but our own laziness, our will- 
ingness to waste good time on amuse- 
ments, our autoing around with no 
worth while place to go. “Tis thus we 
lose out on our democracy. 

Can you incite a God-fearing pur- 
poseful strength and endurance. If so 
your magazine will be a God-send. 

I. M. Keigwin 


Colchester, Conn. 


From the Late Mail 


Dear Editor: 
. .. Every issue of U. S. WEEK is 
better than the preceding. Keep it up. 
Harry Schulte 
St. Louis, Mo. 


... 1 like U. S. WEEK very much. 
I read it from cover to cover and then 
pass it on to others. 
Helen Medevie 
Cleveland 


. . . Personally I think your news 
is tops for correct information. 
W. F. Hammer 
Cincinnati 
ts] a a 


. . . These subscriptions are tak- 
ing the place of birthday telegrams. 
I’m trying to get this vogue into 
fashion. Not a bad idea, J think. 

Martin Archer 
Chicago 


Good fine people. I highly appre- 
ciate your fine work. I thank you 
for the so highly needed enlighten- 
ment that you are now spreading. 


Gust Young 
Cedar, Minn. 


. . . The only way I can congratu- 
late you sincerely is by sending in 
subscriptions. 

Laverne E. Kautt 
Chicago 
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Stirring the Old Fire 


The term “liberal” when applied to a man’s 
opinions used to mean something pretty definite. 

An old-fashioned liberal was pretty sure to be 
a person of quality. Tolerance softened his person- 
ality, never quenched his fire. He believed, in his 
salty, literal way, in the Bill of Rights. He was 
inclined to approve or disap- 
prove a proposal according to 
whether it seemed good for the 
greatest number. That was the 
key to his politics. It didn’t al- 
ways make for consistency. But 
it was a fair test for measuring 
worth. 

Occasionally his opinions got 
him into hot water. The greatest 
good for the greatest number has always been a 
disturbing theory. But, being a person of deep con- 
victions, he seemed to rise to difficulties which 
brought into bloom a fine flower of righteous indig- 
nation. American history is full of it. 

There was something so admirable about the 
quality of the old-fashioned liberal that the word 
“liberal”? came to have a quite extraordinary re- 
spectability. The liberal was esteemed as a type 
aside from the things he believed and the trouble he 
stirred up. He had intrinsic worth. Like church 
music, regardless of creed. Like a Quaker, even 
when he doesn’t conform to the draft. 

So liberalism came to have a good deed of pres- 
tige. It became pleasant to think of oneself as a 
liberal. The word came to have less and less to do 
with the old measyring stick. Until now, people 
who mean well consider themselves liberals by that 
sign alone. No matter who it is they mean well by, 
or how few. 

Inevitably these modern liberals have lacked the 
old fire. They have little talent for righteous in- 
dignation. They have been cautious in the selection 
of their issues; fought in the smaller, safer battles. 
They have fought against petty graft, spoken out 
for civil service and women’s rights. And these are 


“Wake Up, My Friend!” 


good things. But they are not the battles in which 
old-fashioned liberals got their scars or their 
medals. 

During and after the last war it was suggested 
that perhaps the liberals were “tired.” If so, they 
have had a long time to recuperate. During this 
fallow period, there may have been insufficient 
challenge to quicken them to life. That is not true 
now. 

Now, if ever, we have need again of the good old- 
fashioned stubborn, forthright, crusading liberal. 
The issues of today go as deep as the old question 
of slavery. Like it, they divide all men. 

In Congress, in many state legislatures, the pro- 
posed laws are brazen, even fantastic. They threat- 
en all that is dear to American liberalism. They 
provide for outlandish penalties for workers in 
labor disputes; they propose to establish super- 
legal spy systems to invade the most private rights 
of citizens; they would outlaw and punish Ameri- 
cans for holding unorthodox political opinions. 

At worst, it looks almost like the last chance for 
an American liberal to function. At best, it is a 
challenging opportunity to come alive and say in 
the spirit of Voltaire, “I wholly disapprove of what 
you say but will defend to the death your right to 
say it.” 

Surely such times test whether a liberal is mere- 
ly tired or entirely dead. 


Wows Sager 


WILL THERE BE REVOLT IN EUROPE? 


Is there despair in the hearts of the German people? 


Will the French people rise against Hitler? 
Will Spanish soldiers fight with the Axis powers? 


BEGINNING IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE OF U.S. WEEK 


An eye witness account of conditions in war-torn Europe by 
Richard O. Boyer, Associate Editor of U.S. WEEK and expert 


on foreign affairs. 


Four articles on what he saw and heard-in Germany, France 
and Spain. Authentic conversations with statesmen and poli- 
ticians, with waitresses, taxi-drivers, store clerks in those 
countries, Secret talks with refugees from Franco Spain... . 


THE INSIDE STORY OF 


EUROPE’S PEOPLE 


How they feel and what they are likely to do in the coming crucial months 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO MISS THIS STARTLING EXPOSE 


Don't let your friends miss ed. 
Use the sub banks below to spread the truth clout the 
chances of REVOLT IN EUROPE. 
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